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VotumEe XVII OCTOBER Ig2!I NUMBER 1 


€Ditorial 


How CLASSICAL SCHOLARS AND TEACHERS MAy HELP THE 
CLASSICAL SURVEY 


To all classical scholars and teachers: In last May’s number 
of the JouRNAL our first mention was made of the proposed sur- 
vey of classical education in the secondary schools of the United 
States. The plans of the Advisory Committee in charge of the 
survey are now matured and are presented in some detail in the 
present number in an article by Professor W. L. Carr, of Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio, and Mr. Mason D. Gray, of East High 
School, Rochester, New York, who have been chosen by the 
committee as special investigators in charge of the survey. 

These investigators are appealing to you for assistance along 
the lines described below. It is earnestly to be hoped that we 
shall all desire, not merely to be the objects of the survey, or 
indifferent and sceptical onlookers, but hearty co-workers in this 
great movement. 


An APPEAL FOR HELP IN THE CLASSICAL INVESTIGATION 


The Advisory Committee of the American Classical League, 
which is conducting the investigation described in another article 
of this issue, is greatly in need of assistance from the teachers of 
Latin throughout the country, both those who may be engaged in 
graduate study in some college or university and those actually 
teaching. 

To graduate students in Latin the report of the committee 
offers many interesting, valuable, and intensely practical problems 
for study and investigation. 

In the first place graduate students are needed who are willing 
to take either their major or their minor work in education and work 
under the direction of such men as Buckingham or Pressey at Ohio 
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State University, Lodge, Thorndike, McCall, Briggs or Abbott at 
Columbia, Yocum at Pennsylvania, Holmes and Inglis at Harvard, 
Henmon at Wisconsin, Wood at Michigan, Charters at the Carnegie 
Institute at Pittsburgh, Haggerty at Minnesota, Davis at Pitts- 
burgh. 

These men are all taking an active part in the classical investi- 
gation and the list is being added to constantly. But they need 
graduate students trained in Latin to work with them. It is im- 
possible in this limited space to outline in detail the problems that 
these men are attacking. With the exception of the vocabulary 
problem, in which Mr. Thorndike is particularly interested, these 
problems are in general concerned with the construction, administra- 
tion, and interpretation of the tests which the committee proposes 
to use in its survey. Full information is contained in Bulletin 23 
which can be secured from either of the investigators whose names 
appear at the close of this article. 

In other cases men whose codperation we have invited are 
waiting to see whether competent students will be available. It 
is hoped that every institution of importance will make some contri- 
bution to the solution of some problem connected with the survey. 
If any teacher is planning to do graduate work this coming year in 
any institution not mentioned in the above list, we should welcome 
inquiries. 

In the second place, there are many special studies involved in 
the survey which will fall wholly within the field of the classical 
departments. Any teacher who is now taking graduate work in any 
classical department and who would be interested in making some 
definite contribution to the success of this enterprise is very cordially 
invited to communicate with us. A special Bulletin (No. 17) 
outlines some of the available topics and may be had on application. 

In the third place the committee desires to enlist the active co- 
operation of a large number of teachers in carrying out special 
inquiries that are easily susceptible to subdivisions into small units. 
There is a very important inquiry which Mr. Thorndike will direct 
concerned with the vocabulary problem. He needs the codperation, 
in addition to a number of graduate students, of about one hundred 
teachers throughout the country, preferably in groups of five or 
ten, each one of whom will give thirty hours of volunteer assistance 
during the coming year. Full information regarding this coépera- 
tive enterprise is contained in Bulletin 31, which may be obtained 
on application. 

Another enterprise in which about two hundred teachers are 
now coéperating is connected with the collection and evaluation 
of the actual Latin in use today, as defined in objectives of Section 
B of the Revised Preliminary Report. About two hundred more 
teachers are needed. Full information is contained in a special 
bulletin (No. 14) which may be secured on application. 





TRIAL BY JURY IN ATHENS AND AMERICA 


By J. O. LorBerc 
University of Texas 


No modern admirer of Athenian civilization has allowed his 
enthusiasm to blind him entirely to the defects inherent in the 
Athenian administration of justice. Unbiased treatises' on this 
subject invariably call attention to the weaknesses in the system, 
and even contemporary critics, such as Plato, Aristophanes, and 
Xenophon,’? deal with the matter almost as mercilessly as modern 
writers. Consciously or not, we have come to feel a certain pride 
in our superiority over the Athenians in our administration of 
justice. In this we are unquestionably right and it is in no sense 
my desire to contend the opposite. It will, however, be illuminat- 
ing to review some of the criticisms on our own jury system that 
are appearing in print from time to time, and to note how similar 
they are to those passed on the Athenian. 

The defects in the Athenian system are directly traceable to 
the character of the popular courts. Given a jury of several 
hundred men, who feel themselves committees of a sovereign 
assembly; who are impaneled without examination as to attitude 
toward the litigants or the question at issue; who are not later 
subject to trial for their behavior or their decisions and are con- 
sequently irresponsible; who have no presiding judge whose duty 
it is to decide what is relevant or to instruct them as to the law 
according to which they should vote—given such a jury, the sur- 
prising thing is not that sometimes justice was hard to secure, but 
that it was apparently the rule rather than the exception. 

At first thought there seems to be so little in common between 
such a body and our “‘buttress of liberty” that what is said in 
praise or criticism of one would in no way apply to the other. 
Let us see if this is the case. 

' E.g., Wyse in Whibley’s Companion to Greek Studies (3d ed.), p. 476; Gilbert, 


Greek Constitutional ry oy (Eng. ed.), p. 415. 
* Xen. Apology 4; Plato Laws 767 C—-E, 876 AB, Gorgias 515 E; Isocrates Anti- 


dosis 142; Aristophanes Wasps, passim. For fuller account, with references, see the 
author’s Sycophancy in Athens, pp. 15-17. 
3 Sycophance in Athens, pp. to ff. 
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Criticism of the American system is chiefly devoted to the 
question of jury trial in civil cases,' a custom which some writers 
consider inadvised and impractical and others even unethical. 
I shall, in this paper, review only those criticisms of the American 
juries which offer obvious Athenian parallels. 

Writers are generally agreed on the subject of the personnel 
of the American jury. Due to a number of reasons, the average 
jury, they feel, is composed of individuals of mediocre ability and 
mentality, who regard it as no great inconvenience to devote their 
time to such service? Statistics seem to show that busy pro- 
fessional men and successful business men prefer to pay the fines 
imposed for refusal to serve rather than devote their time to jury 
duty.‘ It is entirely probable that men engaged in professions 
which carry with them exemption from jury service, such as teach- 
ing, for example, avail themselves of this exemption not entirely 
because they are so devoted to their business, but because they as 
conservative and law-abiding citizens are entirely satisfied with a 
vicarious acquaintance with the courts. The consequence is that 
jury service has grown to be practically a profession with a type of 
otherwise unemployed or at least indifferently employed individuals.* 

That jury service in Athens was regarded as a profession of 
the litigiously inclined is hardly a debatable question. Such an 
extravaganza as the Wasps is not our only source for such a con- 
clusion. More sober statements of the same nature may be found 
in the orators and in Plato and Aristotle.* The reason for this is 
not hard to find. The wealthy, non-litigious, conservative, 
aristocratically inclined Athenians avoided jury service so far as 
they could, just as they avoided litigation. The innumerable 


1Some writers are also opposed to jury trials in criminal cases; see Greer in 
American Law Review, XLII, 195 ff. 

2 My summary of what is said against trial by jury in America is naturally rather 
sketchy. The writers quoted are: W. L. Scott, American Law Review, XX, 661 ff.; 
H. W. Greer, ibid., XLII, 192 ff.; Percy Werner, Ohio Law Bulletin, LXIV, 351 f., 
and Public, XXII, 957 ff.; Ralph Bergengren, Samuel Stern, and Lawrence Irwell in a 
group of three articles in Unpartizan Review, XIII, 26, pp. 273 ff. 

* Unpart. Rev., XIII, 26, pp. 274, 289, 304, 307; Am. Law Rev., XX, 668. 

4 Unpart. Rev., XIII, 26, pp. 288 f. 

5 Ibid., pp. 289, 300, 304. 

® For references, see Syc. in Ath., p. 9 and notes. 
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cases, due to the litigation-loving populace and the development 
of the Athenian empire demanded jurors and someone must serve. 
The poorer element, then as now, was not averse to serving and 
the pay that was introduced by Pericles and later increased, 
probably by Cleon, made it possible for them to devote their time 
to this. The popularity of the service was undoubtedly also due, 
to some extent at least, to the sense of importance that the power 
of the Yidos gave the jurors and to the flattering respect paid them 
by the litigants. Philocleon’s eulogy on the jurors’ “happy life,”’ 
exaggerated though it be, gives us some idea of the extent to which 
litigants would go to curry favor,’ and the speeches of the orators 
are far from free of the same tendency.‘ American jurors are also 
accused, by one writer at least, of letting themselves become 
filled with exaggerated self-importance due, in part, to the syco- 
phantic flattery and adulation shown them by shrewd attorneys 
who think they know their men.‘ 

Criticisms of people who depend on their fees as jurors for 
their livelihood are naturally bitter. Aristophanes’ sallies against 
the Demus that tries a case or two and gets its three-obol® are no 
more caustic than Isocrates’ less sparkling description of those 
who ‘draw lots for their daily bread outside of the law courts, 
and live on their fees as jurors.””’ The language used in describing 
the situation in America differs but little. “The inconvenience 
[of jury service] itself varies. It is real to some of us, and, to put it 
gently, not unlike a blessing in disguise to others. ... . The 
citizen to whom $3.00 a day is a good wage is naturally more 
philosophical.’* Some of our American jurors have been known 
to hold out (in voting) until midnight for no other reason, as they 
later explained, than because they understood that if a verdict 
was not reached until after midnight, the jurors were entitled to an 


? Plato Gorgias 515 E; Aristophanes Knights 51; Aristotle Const. of Athens 27.3. 
2 See Syc. in Ath., pp. 9 with notes, 14. 

3 Aristophanes Wasps 559-67, 578-82, 620-25. 

4 See Syc. in Ath., p. 14 with notes for references. 

5’ Am. Law Rev., XLII, 195. This is said of state courts in particular. 

° Knights 51. 

7 Isocrates vii. 54; viii. 130. 

8 Unpart. Rev., XIII, 26, p. 274. 
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additional day’s pay." The scathing jests of Aristophanes will 
cease to be open to the charge of exaggeration if we read him in 
the light of such remarks. One writer recalls the instance of the 
woman juror who was guilty of favoring postponement of the 
verdict until “after the dinner hour so that the jurors might have 
another meal at the expense of the county.’* And the county 
allowed 40 cents for the dinner! Small reason for laughing at the 
Athenian’s joy in his three-obol. Nor may we assume that this 
lady’s suggestion was unique. The same writer tells us that 
“every person who has ever served upon a jury, understands that 
there are always men upon the panel who hold out until after 
they can secure a meal or two at public expense.’”> If as a nation 
we are so inclined, it is but natural that the “‘professional juror is 
much in evidence.’’* Jurors who are anxious to prolong their 
service in the interests of a 40-cent dinner are not always the most 
desirable. It seems undeniable that the compensation paid to 
jurors is adequate only to men of very moderate capacity, and it 
is consequently difficult to secure jurors really able to reach proper 
conclusions,’ since often the best men attempt to evade the duty 
(especially in the larger cities) and so leave on the panel ‘‘an undue 
projection of men of limited business experience, often of meager 
intelligence, who are totally unfit for the service.’® In similar, 
but more impersonal, fashion, Aristotle comments on the personnel 
of the jury in Athens after it had grown “democratic” under 
Pericles: “As a result of this pay for jury service, some critics 
charge that they became inferior in as much as the men of the 
street were much more anxious to be drawn for jury service than 
the better element.’ By “some critics’? he probably refers to 
Plato who in the Gorgias comments on the “corrupting”’ of the 
Athenians due to the pay for jury service, and other state duties, 
by which they became “idle and cowardly and fond of talk and 


1 Unpart. Rev., XII, 26, pp. 298 f. 
1 Ibid., p. 200. 

3 [hid., p. 299. 

‘ Ibid., p. 300. 

5 Tbid., p. 307. 

8 Tbid., p. 280. 

7 Const. of Athens, 27. 4. 
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money.’ It will be observed that these criticisms of the Athenian 
and American juries start from different points of view. Athenian 
writers regret the fact that pay for service was introduced because 
it made it possible for the poor and idle and unambitious to sit as 
jurors. American critics feel that not enough pay is given to 
make it possible to get the ablest type of man on the jury. In 
both cases, however, the attitude toward the resultant nature of 
the juries is the same. 

This eagerness of the otherwise unemployed Athenian to sit on 
the jury and the reluctance of the better element to have anything 
to do with the courts, naturally resulted in prejudiced jurors. 
It was difficult for such a body to regard a wealthy conservative’s 
case without bias. Instances of unfair decision were doubtless 
much less numerous than the impressions created by the critics 
might at first lead us to believe and Isocrates was probably more 
epigrammatic than exact when he declared that wealth rather 
than crime made a man’s life precarious.* But at any rate there 
must have been a real reason for the frequent efforts on the part of 
speakers to represent themselves as poor and their opponents as 
wealthy.* On one occasion, the defendant, a man who was sup- 
posed to have come in for some property, frankly admits that he is 
at a disadvantage because money is “tight” and the state in need 
offunds.* In America, corporations, as well as wealthy individuals, 
suffer from the prejudice of jurors. We are all more or less familiar 
with the general attitude toward railroads, for instance, and so | 
are not at all surprised to read the statement that in one case at 
least the jurors chose to disregard the evidence and to vote against 
a railway company, “because it could afford to pay”’ the person 
who had brought action. On another occasion, a jury sitting on a 
condemnation case to decide the value of a piece of property 
wanted by the Great Northern Railway as right of way, listened to 
the values fixed by several witnesses who had been summoned 
and finally voted for a figure ten times the actual value of the 


1 srs E. 

* Antidosis 160. 

3 For references see Syc. in Athens, p. 15. 
* Lysias 19. 11. 

° Unpart. Rev., XTII, 26, p. 292. 
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property, although the witness who had placed that value frankly 
admitted, on cross examination, that his basis for fixing that 
value was “Jim Hill wants it.”* Jim Hill might very well have 
quoted Isocrates and said: “Before a jury one must apologize for 
financial success. ’” 

Wealth is not the only thing that stirs our jurors’ prejudices. 
Racial antipathies figure strongly. This is evidenced by the fact 
that it is not unusual to question jurors when a foreigner is a 
litigant as to whether they have any prejudices against foreigners in 
general or against the particular nationality represented by either 
of the parties in litigation. One writer relates an incident that 
shows how strong these racial prejudices are. A member of the 
jury persisted in casting his vote against the defendant, a Greek, 
not because of the evidence against him, but because, as he said, 
“he had no use for Greeks; they were all dishonest and he had 
never employed one that he could trust’’—and this in spite of 
his oath to give defendant a fair trial. If such is the case in twen- 
tieth-century America there is small cause for wonder if non- 
Athenians found difficulty in getting fair treatment at law at 
Athens. Xenophon and the orators, as well as Aristophanes, 
contain some indication that the Athenian allies were at a dis- 
advantage when forced to conduct their cases in Athens.’ Reports 
of this situation were probably exaggerated, then as now, but 
there seems to be no question that there is some basis for the 
charge. One of Antiphon’s characters, a native of Mytilene, was 
subjected to treatment which he would probably not have suffered 
if he had been an Athenian.° 

Prejudices less fundamental than those rising from racial 
differences also figure in our courts. It may not surprise us that a 
Christian Scientist should, when serving as juror, vote against a 
surgeon, who was on trial, ““because she did not believe in doctors”’ 


* Unpart. Rev., XIII, 26, p. 297. 

* Antidosis 160. 

3 Unpart. Rev., XIII, 26, p. 289. 

4 Ibid., p. 290. 

5 Xen. Polity of the Athenians i. 14 ff.; iii. 2; Aristophanes Birds 638 ff., 1422 ff. 
* Antiphon v. 16-17. 


| 
| 
| 
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and thought he ought to pay the damages asked.' But it is a little 
surprising to hear that personal appearance has its effects on the 
jury. One woman juror is quoted as being extremely regretful 
| that her dread of the other jurors’ attitude kept her from giving 
| her vote in favor of the plaintiff as she had wanted to because he 
was such “a good-looking man.” This lady deserves almost as 
much fame as the two women jurors who agreed audibly in their 
hatred of the lawyer “with the moustache.’ It is not recorded 
that the style of moustache was the cause of’ the bitter feeling, 
but it seems fair to assume that it was at least a contributory cause. 
This reminds us of the Athenian Nicobulus, who insists that the 
plaintiff’s chief charge against him is that ‘‘ Nicobulus is a ‘hateful 
thing” [as the ladies would say], walks fast, talks loud, and carries 
a cane,” and of Apollodorus, who admitted that his appearance 
and manner of walking and talking were unfortunate and to his 
disadvantage.* Until recently it had been our conviction that the 
Athenians were more sensitive than Americans ever could be to 
such details, but the coming of women into public life has added 
much of the finer feeling that was hitherto lacking. The lawyer 
with the moustache might very well plead as did Lysias’ interesting 
and self-confident Mantitheus, that neatness of appearance and 
style of hairdress should not be considered in the courts.° Man- 
titheus apparently belonged to the group of young Athenians who 
were accused of copying Spartan ideas and his long hair may have 
been as good an indication of pro-Spartanism as the kaitserliche 
moustache used to be of pro-Germanism, but in fairness to the 
lawyer we must note that nothing is said to indicate that his 
moustache was of that variety. 

One of the most serious charges against the courts of Athens 
is that of inability or reluctance to judge a case on its own merits, 
without regard for extraneous matters. Athenian custom encour- 
aged the introduction of personalities into the speeches of litigants. 


! Unpart. Rev., XIII, 26, p. 293. 

* Ibid., p. 296. 

5 éxipBovos Dem. 37. 52. 

* Dem. 45. 77. 

5 Lys. 16. 18-10. 

* Whibley, op. cit., p. 476; Syc. in Ath., pp. 12 ff. 
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Speakers devoted considerable time to personal vilification of 
opponents and to eulogies of themselves and their families.’ Refer- 
ences to the patriotic record of the speaker and the “slacker” 
record of his opponent were especially common and we can now 
understand better than ever what the effect of such statements 
would be. Had there been any method of taking a juror to task 
for alleged unfair decision, it is probable that the oath that the 
jurors took, guaranteeing a fair trial, would have had more effect. 
As it was, the jurors were entirely irresponsible. Add to this the 
fact already alluded to, the lack of any judge, in our sense of the 
word, to rule on the question of what was relevant, and we have 
indeed a precarious situation. Not only critics of Athenian 
democracy but even the orators lament the fact that a case is too 
often decided by irrelevant matters.* In America the juror’s 
task is even more complicated than was the Athenian’s. The 
conclusions of an Athenian court were “bare affirmations or 
negations, not discriminating between law and fact, applicable 
only to a particular case, and based on reasons which were known 
only to the individual voters, and perhaps not always to them.’” 
The American juror must not only decide the disputed facts; 
he must decide them according to the law and the evidence.‘ He 
must listen carefully to all the testimony and all the speeches of 
counsel. After that he must retire and sift all the testimony and 
come to his own conclusions as to the real bearing of what he has 
heard. This demands a clear comprehension of the points at 
issue. Only a mind experienced in the courts and trained in the 
delicate art of detecting what is extraneous can be expected to do 
this. Our system does, of course, seek to avoid this difficulty by 
providing that the judge instruct the jurors as to what the law is 
and what they are expected to consider. But it is the tendency 
of these instructions to become complicated and lengthy, and 
even when the juror is anxious to understand them, his mind, 
lacking technical training, fails to take them all in.* Some critics, 


1 Syc. in Ath., pp. 13 ff. 

? Xen. Apology 4; Plato Apology 28 A; Antiphon 5. 11; Dem. 20. 166. 

3 Whibley, op. cit. (3d ed.), p. 477. 

* Unpart. Rev., XIII, 26, pp. 29o—02, 304, 305; Public, XXII, 957; Am. Law Rev., 
XX, 665 ff. 

° Am. Law. Rev., XX, 666; Unpart. Rev., XIII, 26, p. 305; Public XXII, 958. 
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in fact, believe that the average juror neither heeds nor understands 
the instructions.' Even when technicalities and complicated 
arguments are not to blame and when judges give brief and explicit 
| instructions to the jurors as to the matter for their consideration, 
our American juries are said to confuse the points at issue con- 
tinually. As a concrete instance we are told of the case in which 
a man on trial for perjury was in danger of conviction, not because 
the charge had been proved, but because in the course of the case 
some transaction was mentioned in which the defendant was, in 
the opinion of half of the jury, guilty of attempting to defraud a 
creditor. Only the persistence of one of the jurors (a trained 
lawyer, by the way), who recognized the confusion of issues, gave 
the defendant acquittal.? Such instances are so common, according 
to men who have experience in these matters, that writers express 
themselves as opposed to a system which injects an uneducated 
| and inexperienced body into the judicial system and expects such 
a body to apply legal principles to facts and in this way furnishes 
opportunity not only for appeal to the passions and prejudices, 

but also for introduction of extraneous matter. 
Sympathy for a litigant may be inevitable, but it should obvi- 
| ously not affect the decision of the jurors. Under the Athenian 
system it was practically impossible to prevent this. Personal 








appeals of all sorts were permitted and encouraged. To bring into 
the court members of the family to weep and wail and implore the 
jurors’ pity was a custom so entrenched that refusal to do so was 
considered a defiance flung in the face of the jurors. It was likely 
to be construed as lack of respect for the majesty of the court.‘ 
The American jury is also accused of succumbing to the effects of 
sympathy.’ Defendant’s attorneys are inclined to plead with the 
jurors for pity for their clients and instances are mentioned in which 
pity alone will explain the verdict. In support of this point one 
writer tells the story of the man who brought a suit for damages 


—-- = — 


! Public, XXII, 957; Am. Law Rev., XLT, 195. 

* Unpart. Rev., XIII, 26, p. 2&0 

* Am. Law Rev., XX, 663. 

* Plato A pology 34 C fi. 

| > Public, XXII, o58; Am. Law Rev., XX, 677; XLII, tos fi. 
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against a traction company. He claimed to have been injured 
while walking on its right of way and that as a result of this injury 
he had a broken spine. He appeared in court greatly emaciated 
and wore a steel collar to support his head. Physicians testified 
that he could not live six months. Obviously, if he was to receive 
any verdict at all it should have been a very large one; what he did 
receive was $3,000.' This is explained by the fact that the jurors 
were not convinced that the accident occurred as the plaintiff 
claimed, but were sorry for the invalid. In personal-injury cases 
it has become quite usual for the jurors, when not fully convinced 
by testimony, to allow their sympathy to dictate the verdict and 
then to salve their consciences by imposing merely nominal fines.” 

Sympathy for widows and orphans is especially natural and 
possibly common. It is not surprising to find that the jurors who 
felt that the railway company “could afford to pay”’ were sitting 
on a case in which the plaintiff was a widow. There seems to have 
been no serious consideration of whether the company was justly 
compelled to do so.* Sympathy for orphans was proverbial of the 
Athenian jurors. In the words of the speaker in the case vs. 
Nausimachus: “They were orphans and young and their characters 
were unknown, things that with you, as everyone says, have much 
more force than many great and just deeds.’ 

Bodies whose prejudices and sympathies are so easily aroused 
are naturally at the mercy of clever and eloquent speakers. Appeals 
that affect these prejudices and sympathies have more weight than 
facts. This situation gave the pettifogger (cvxodavrns) in Athens 
an unfortunate advantage.’ His familiarity with the courts taught 
him how to work upon his audience, and his lack of scruples supplied 
him with the courage to do so. One need not be a specialist in 
Athenian law to recall what an important réle these pettifoggers 
played in Athens. The wealthy, the “gentlemen who avoided 
litigation,’’ prominent statesmen, islanders from every part of the 
empire, all feared their attacks. It is hardly necessary to go into 


! Unpart. Rev., X11, 26, p. 293. 

® Ibid., p. 294. 

3 Tbid., p. 292. 

* Dem. 38. 20. 

5 Syc. in Athens, pp. 9, 17, ef passim. 
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details and this is not the place to do so, but it is an indisputable 
fact that the character of the popular courts was largely responsible 
for their success and increase. It may perhaps be surprising to 
hear (nat American juries are regarded by many writers as respon- 
sible, to a great extent, for the success of our modern sycophant. 
We are reminded of the “efforts of learned counsel to work upon 
their prejudices, to enlist their sympathies and to win their verdict.”’ 
Actual instances are in fact offered of trials in which prosecuting 
attorneys, in their zeal for securing conviction, succeed in con- 
vincing the minds of the jury by their appeals, in spite of the fact 
that there is entire lack of evidence. Writers urge discontinuance 
of the jury system because it “encourages pettifoggers and shyster- 
ing” and “degrades the legal profession by affording greater oppor- 
tunity for the pettifogging lawyer.’”” 

In addition to the above-mentioned disadvantages of our 
American system, some writers call attention to the waste of time 
and money incurred in impaneling a jury, and even in the use of a 
jury at all,? and to the undesirable publicity given to private matters 
with which the public has no concern. One writer goes so far as to 
brand a system as unethical “that drags private differences before 
the public and asks a section of the public to retire into the privacy 
of a jury room and in secret session decide such differences and 
make up a public record for all time of such differences. ’” 

To remedy these evils in our administration of justice some of 
the critics suggest that cases be tried before judges alone. By 
virtue of their training, their practical experiences on the bench, 
their habit of mind, they are better qualified to decide a case on 
its merits, to ignore appeals to their prejudices and sympathy, to 
observe illogical and untenable arguments, and to consider the 
value of testimony and the demeanor of witnesses when on the 
stand. This solution is remarkably like a method of trial that 
existed in Athens and which we ignore far too much—trial before 


1 Public, XXII, 959; Am. Law Rev., XX, 677; ibid., XLII, 195, 197; Umpart. 
Rev., XIII, 26, pp. 299, 307. 

* Unpart. Rev., XIII, 26, pp. 277, 300, 306; Public, XXII, 959; Am. Law Rev., 
XX, 676 f. 

3 Public, XXII, 958. 

4 Am. Law Rev., XX, 669, 676; Unpart. Rev., XIII, 26, 301, 305 f. 
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public arbitrators. Discussion of this will involve a few words 
about the “court of the Forty.”' These men were originally 
circuit judges, who traveled over the demes and gave judgment. 
Later they apparently sat at Athens. Before them came the 
bulk of private suits, especially those about property rights. 
Each case was tried before the four of the Forty who belonged to 
the defendant’s tribe. If the dispute involved sums not over ten 
drachmae their decisions were final. They were, it is to be noted, 
both jury and judge. Suits involving sums over ten drachmae 
they brought before a public arbitrator. Service as public arbitra- 
tor was required of all male citizens in their sixtieth year, who 
spent the last year of their state service in this way. The first duty 
of the arbitrator was to attempt to bring about a compromise. 
If this could not be done, he gave his decision, on a fixed day, after 
due hearing of the arguments and evidence. Appeals from this 
decision might be made to the regular courts. In the words of 
Wyse: “The intention was to procure the settlement of private 
suits by experienced and impartial men, whose first aim was to 
make peace. .... Ina large number of suits the constitution 
did not compel two quiet citizens to face the ordeal of a trial in 
court, but provided a cheap and simple means of getting justice.’” 
The recognized advantages of this are practically those which are 
now claimed for trial by experienced judges: removal of all forms 
of personal appeals, avoidance of publicity, elevation of the legal 
profession, impartiality, speed, and economy. 

Undoubtedly many cases that came before arbitrators were 
appealed to the courts. Even quiet and retiring individuals who 
felt that the decision of the arbitrator was wrong would face the 
ordeal of public trial in the interest of their rights, and certainly 
litigious individuals would do so in the hope of being able to reverse 
the arbitrator’s decision by the form of influence that they knew 
was successful with the larger and more susceptible body. In 
America it is, of course, also possible for the parties to waive trial 


1 For fuller statement see Gilbert, Greek Constitutional Antiquities (Eng. ed.), 
p. 377; Whibley, op. cit., p. 473. 

* Whibley, op. cit., p. 473. This is not the place to discuss the jurisdiction of the 
Athenian arbitrators. The reader will find a full discussion of that phase of the 
question, with bibliography, by Bonner, Classical Philology, 11, 407. 
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by jury and content themselves with the decision of the judge. 
This, however, seems to be somewhat unusual and we are told 
that it is with us, as it was with the Athenian, the man who has a 
weak case who wants a jury." The reasons are obvious. 

This incomplete review of the “case against trial by jury” 
shows: 

1. That juries, both in the Athens of Demosthenes and in the 
America of today, tend to be composed of individuals who are well 
satisfied with their fees and importance, but who are, by neither 
ability nor training, suited to the complicated task before them. 

2. That injustice is often due to the susceptibility of these 
jurors to situations and-appeals that affect their sympathy, preju- 
dices, passion, and chauvinistic patriotism, and also to their inability 
to distinguish between what is and what is not relevant to the 
matter in hand. 

3. That this situation gives encouragement to the unscrupulous 
cuxopayrns or pettifogger. 

4. That for civil cases, at least, a system of trial is desirable 
which offers economy, speed, and impartiality, removes oppor- 
tunity for appeals to prejudices, discourages shystering, and makes 
it unnecessary to air private affairs in public. 

5. That trial before public arbitrators, in Athens, had in it 
most of the advantages urged for trial before judges without jury 
here in America. 


1 Unpart. Rev., XII, 26, 301. 











THE CLASSICAL SURVEY 


SECTION A 


The report, a revised form of which is here published, was first 
submitted to the Advisory Committee and the chairmen of the 
Regional Committees of the American Classical League at a 
meeting held in Philadelphia on July 6, 1921. After extended 
consideration of suggestions presented at this meeting, the 
Special Investigating Committee met in Princeton, New Jersey, 
for the three days, July 18-20, and passed on all suggestions 
which it had been authorized to consider, whether made at the 
Philadelphia meeting or subsequently in written communications. 
A Revised Preliminary Report was the result. Sections A and B 
are printed in full, with a small part of Section C, to indicate the 
main lines of the investigation of the teaching of Latin and Greek 
in the secondary schools of the United States which is being 
undertaken by the American Classical League and financed by 
the General Education Board. The Special Investigating Com- 
mittee consists of W. L. Carr, Mason D. Gray, and Andrew F. 
West, Chairman. 

The Advisory Committee consists of: 


M. Julia Bentley, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 

A. L. Bondurant, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 
W. L. Carr, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 

Roy C. Flickinger, Northwestern University, Evanston, Il. 
Mason D. Gray,:-East High School, Rochester, N. Y. 


Richard M. Gummere, Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gonzalez Lodge, Columbia University, New York City 
W. V. McDuffee, Central High School, Springfield, Mass. 
Frank J. Miller, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 


Henry Pennypacker, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Frances E. Sabin, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Julius Sachs, New York City 
Arthur T. Walker, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
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William R. Webb, The Webb School, Bellbuckle, Tenn. 

Andrew F. West, Chairman, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J. 

The Chairmen of the Regional Committees are: 

W. J. Battle, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Lillian Gay Berry, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

E. Bogart, Morris High School, New York City 

M. G. Durham, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

H. C. Nutting, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

R. G. Peoples, Battle Ground Academy, Franklin, Tenn. 

Alfred E. Stearns, Phillips-Andover Academy, Andover, Mass. 

B. L. Ullman, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Purpose and Scope of the Investigation 

The purpose of the investigation, as defined in the original 
plan, is to prepare a constructive program of recommendations for 
improvement in the teaching of Latin and Greek in the secondary 
schools of the United States. Improvement in the teaching of 
Latin and Greek may be defined as a better and more effective 
adjustment of means to the ends proposed. This involves, first, 
an investigation into the present status of Latin and Greek, 
including a study of the actual objectives aimed at in current 
practice, the extent to which these objectives are attained or 
attainable, the means commonly employed and the means most 
effectively employed in attaining them; and, secondly, a con- 
structive program involving the determination of the most 
important objectives, and the means to be recommended as most 
effective in attaining them as to (a) content of courses, (b) 
methods of teaching, (c) qualifications and training of teachers. 

While the investigation is concerned with both Latin and 
Greek, this preliminary report deals only with Latin. Most 
of the studies and measurements proposed, depending as 
they do on the existence of a large and widely-distributed body of 
pupils, preclude the application of the method as a whole to the 
study of Greek. In many cases the results reached and recom- 
mendations made will be applicable to Greek. In some cases, 
however, separate studies dealing with problems peculiar to 
Greek will doubtless be found desirable. 
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It will not be necessary to wait until the analysis of all teaching 
objectives of Latin has been completed before a beginning is 
made in the testing of results and in the investigation of methods. 
Certain objectives are so commonly accepted as to justify an 
immediate attack upon the problems which they involve. Fur- 
thermore, the analysis of the actual teaching objectives will be 
a developing one, as the survey broadens to include the entire 
country, and will probabiy not reach its final form until the 
investigation itself has made considerable progress. 

Section B of this outline comprises a tentative list of the teach- 
ing objectives in Latin, as disclosed by an examination of the 
literature of the subject, and represents the judgment of a very 
considerable body of Latin teachers. : It is being constantly revised 
and augmented by the suggestions and criticisms received from 
teachers to whom this outline has been submitted, and this process 
of revision will continue. Every Latin teacher who reads this 
outline is earnestly invited to examine the list and to make any 
additions or offer any criticisms which his own theory and practice 
suggest. 

It will be necessary at the outset to call attention to the im- 
portant distinction between ultimate and immediate objectives 
in the teaching of Latin. By ultimate objectives are meant 
those which involve educational values upon which the justifica- 
tion of Latin must in the last analysis depend, namely those abili- 
ties which continue to function after the formal study of Latin 
has ceased; for example, the ability to determine the meaning of 
an unfamiliar English word derived from Latin. By immediate 
objectives are meant those indispensable practical daily aims in 
which progressive achievement is necessary for the attainment of 
the ultimate objectives, but which may cease to function after 
the formal study of Latin has ceased; for example, the ability 
to conjugate a Latin verb. 

It is essential that this investigation embrace both types of 
objectives. In this report, unless the contrary is specified, it 
may be assumed that the objective under discussion is regarded 
as an ultimate objective, capable of functioning outside the Latin 
class and subsequent to formal study of the language. 
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Section C of this report analyzes the objectives at present 
under consideration, and outlines in tentative form the studies, 
inquiries and tests deemed requisite for the drawing of definite 
conclusions with regard to each objective. 

In general the committee proposes to raise the following four 
questions regarding each objective: - 


a. For what Latin pupils and for what proportion of Latin pupils is this 
objective legitimate? 

b. Is this objective actually being attained today and to what extent?! 

c. What content and methods are commonly used to attain this objective 
and what content and methods seem to be most effective in attaining it? 

d. What constructive measures should be taken in reorganizing content 
and methods to insure a fuller attainment of the objective? 


With this intensive survey there will need to be closely asso- 
ciated, at least during the second year of the investigation, a 
number of extensive surveys on phases of the work in which 
information is necessary for the formation of a comprehensive 
constructive program: 


I. General administrative questions. 

1. Enrollment of Latin pupils and distribution by grades. 

2. Extent to which the study of a foreign language is required and 
the extent to which Latin, French, German or Spanish is speci- 
fically required. 

3. Administrative policies regarding Latin and the relation of these 
policies to the status of Latin. 

4. Analysis of college entrance requirements in their effect upon the 
content and methods of the Latin course in the secondary school. 

II. An analysis of the various types of courses and their present extent, 

character, content, and efficiency. 

1. The common four-year course. 

2. The junior high school. 

3. The “six-six” plan. 

4. The classical high school. 

5. Vocational Latin courses. 

6. Differentiated curricula. 

A survey of certain external features of Latin teaching. 

1. Amount of equipment and illustrative material, charts, etc., avail- 
able, and the extent of the use o° such material. 


III. 


‘ Even if consistently negative results are obtained in measuring any particular 
objective, it will not necessarily follow that this objective should be regarded as unat- 
tainable. The final stage in the study of any doubtful objective should involve con- 
trolled experiments in classes where there could be established conditions believed to be 
requisite for the attainment of the particular objective and capable of general applica- 
tion, and where results could be carefully measured on the basis of these conditions. 
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2. Extent, character and results oi extra-class activities, such as 

Latin clubs, games, dramatics, scrap-book work, etc. 
IV. The present preparation of teachers. 

1. An analysis of present minimum requirements by states. 

2. Actual qualifications with reference to general academic training 
and special professional training. 

3. Teachers’ training courses. 
(a) In colleges. 
(b) In normal schools. 
(c) Through other agencies. 

V. A study of the recent movements in Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many toward the solution of problems similar to those disclosed in 
the progress of this investigation. 

It will be clear from this report that to carry out within the 
next two years any considerable part of the investigations and 
experiments suggested will involve the systematic and compre- 
hensive organization of all resources for research throughout the 
country which are available for this purpose. 

There are, in the first place, many individual teachers of Latin 
who are already carrying on studies and experiments connected 
with some of the topics outlined below. It is obviously the part 
of wisdom and economy for the committee to encourage all these 
activities and co-ordinate them into one general movement. 

Furthermore, the graduate departments of Latin and educa- 
tion in colleges and universities may reasonably be invited to 
participate in the studies which are planned. Many of the prob- 
lems listed afford abundant opportunity for valuable special 
studies. Graduate students can doubtless be found trained 
in the technique of this type of research, who will agree to make 
some of these topics their major problems during the next two 
years. 

It is quite possible that with all the assistance available the 
completion of the entire program outlined below may prove to be 
impracticable within the next two years. It has seemed wise, 
however, to make this preliminary survey exhaustive, in order 
that the choice of topics to be investigated may be made more 
intelligently and their relation to the entire problem may be kept 
clear. 

As stated above, the primary purpose of this investigation is 
improvement in the teaching of the classics. The determination 
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of the place and value of Latin in the whole educational scheme 
presents another and more fundamental problem, the investigation 
of which is earnestly to be desired. Although the present investi- 
gation does not include within its scope this more fundamental 
problem, it will, nevertheless, furnish valuable material which 
may contribute to its solution. For the consideration of this 
latter problem, there could be no more valuable or pertinent body 
of information than the exact facts as to the extent to which many 
of the values ascribed to or claimed for Latin are actually attained 
and by what proportion of the Latin pupils. 

There are, moreover, various phases of the present program 
which touch the larger problem so closely as to warrant 
extension into this field, or at any rate warrant an indication of 
the steps necessary to make the results of this investigation avail- 
able in its solution. 

One of these points of contact is the comparison of Latin 
pupils with non-Latin pupils in their attainment of any 
particular educational objective, and another is concerned with 
economy of time. It is the intention of the committee to investi- 
gate the first of these questions wherever conditions permit the 
direct comparison of Latin pupils with non-Latin pupils in general, 
and with those non-Latin pupils in particular whose programs 
differs from those of the Latin pupils only in the substitution of 
one specific subject in the place of Latin. 

The question of economy of time is more difficult. As the prob- 
lem is frequently stated it obviously makes so unreasonable a 
demand on the Latin as to be unworthy of serious consideration. 
Thus, in the case of a particular objective, such as the develop- 
ment of English vocabulary through the study of Latin deriv- 
atives, it is sometimes urged that the same results could be 
secured in less time from a course in English etymology. But 
obviously this assumes that growth in English vocabulary through 
the study of derivatives is the only value to be secured from 
the study of Latin. If such a comparative study is to be made, 
the time fairly chargeable to this one objective in the Latin 
class should comprise simply the time spent in making the actual 
applications to English, plus a certain amount of general ‘‘over- 
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head.”’ How much of this general “overhead” is chargeable to 
any one of the objectives listed in Section B is a difficult problem. 
It may prove ultimately capable of solution and in that case 
comparative tests are possible. The only complete test would 
require the organization of a parallel course which should attempt 
to attain all the objectives of Latin without the study of Latin. 
If, however, it is found possible in the case of any particular 
objective to measure the time factors indicated above and thus 
create a basis for an actual study of the question of economy, the 
committee would regard it as a very pertinent part of the present 
investigation. 

It may be further stated that, whenever a given objective is 
clearly shown to be attained by a considerable proportion of the 
Latin pupils, it would seem pertinent to make further inquiry to 
determine for what proportion of all secondary school pupils Latin 
would, on that basis, be a legitimate object of study. 


SECTION B 
List of Objectives 

This section contains for convenient reference a tentative 
list of the teaching objectives, which in Section C are to be 
examined in detail with reference to the tests and inquiries to 
which they are to be subjected. 

It has not seemed desirable to attempt a rigid classification of 
these objectives. Objectives 1-3 involve the direct instrumental 
uses of Latin as a language; objectives 4-13 have to do with the 
application to English and other subjects of the facts learned in 
Latin; objectives 14-23 involve cultural values; and objectives 
24-26 have to do with the spread of improved efficiency and 
other disciplinary values. 

1. The ability to read Latin after the formal study of the 
language has ceased, whether for instrumental use in other studies 
or for personal enjoyment. 


Note: This objective, obviously limited to a comparatively few individ- 
uals, is of paramount importance to those whose professional needs or per- 
sonal tastes call for the use of this ability. This ultimate objective, however, 
is not to be confused with the more immediate teaching objective, namely a 
progressive development of power to use the language, on the attainment of 
which most of the indirect as well as the direct objectives of the study of 


Latin depend. 
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2. The ability to understand Latin quotations, proverbs, and 
mottoes occurring in English literature of the past and present, 
and Latin inscriptions appearing on buildings, memorial tablets, 
seals, coins, etc. 

3. Increased ability to understand Latin words, phrases, and 
abbreviations found in books and current publications, and in- 
creased ability to use such expressions correctly. 

4. Increased ability to understand and use less familiar 
English words derived directly or indirectly from Latin. 

5. Increased ability to understand the exact meaning of 
fairly familiar English words derived directly or indirectly from 
Latin and increased accuracy in their use. 

6. Increased ability to read English with correct under- 
standing. 

7. Increased development of the power of thinking and ex- 
pressing thought through the process of translating from Latin 
into adequate English. 


Note: This involves an increase in the extent of English vocabulary, 
increased facility and exactness in the use of words, and increased power of 
discrimination. Furthermore since language is a tool not only for the expres- 
sion of thought but also for thinking, itself, and since therefore the develop- 
ment of power over one’s own language assists in the thinking process, 
translation from Latin into English may be regarded as of expecial value in 
developing the ability to think inasmuch as the character of the Latin 
language as contrasted with English prevents a merely mechanical interchange 
of verbal symbols. 


8. Increased ability to spell English words of Latin deriva- 
tion. 

9. Increased ability to understand and to use correctly Latin 
plurals which havebeen carried over into English. 

10. Increased knowledge of the principles of English grammar, 
and an increased ability to speak and wr te English correctly. 

11. Increased ability to master the technical and semi- 
technical terms of Latin origin employed in other school subjects, 
and in the professions and vocations. 

12. Increased ability to master the vocabulary, syntax, and 
inflections of the Romance languages. 

13. Increased ability to master the syntax and inflections of 
Germanic and other Indo-European languages. 
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14. An increased knowledge of the facts relating to the life, 
history, mythology and religion of the Romans, and of the 
influence of their civilization on the course of Western civilization. 

15. An extension of the pupil’s intellectual horizon and a 
broadening of his sympathies by a direct contact through the 
study of their language with the mind of a people remote in 
time and place. 

16. The development of ideals of patriotism, courage, honor 
and devotion to duty through a familiarity with the stories of 
Roman history. 

17. A first-hand acquaintance through the study of their writ- 
ings with some of the chief personal characteristics of the authors 
read. 

18. The development of an appreciation of the literary qualities 
of Latin authors read, both directly through the Latin itself and 
indirectly through the process of translating into adequate Eng- 
lish; and consequently the development of a general capacity for 
such an appreciation. 

19. An elementary knowledge of the general principles of 
linguistic structure as exhibited in the Indo-European languages. 

20. Some understanding of significant phases of human history 
as illustrated by the development of the forms and meanings 
of words and of their relation in sentences. 

21. A greater appreciation of the elements of literary style 
employed in English prose and poetry. 

22. Improvement in the quality of the literary taste and style 
of the pupil’s written English. 

23. Increased ability to understand and appreciate references 
and allusions in English literature and current publications to 
the mythology, traditions, and history of the Greeks and Romans. 
, 24. The development of certain mental traits, habits and ideals 
which are subject to spread. 


Note: Among these mental traits are standards of achievement, of sus- 
tained attention, of accuracy, of orderly procedure, of thoroughness, and 
certain general attitudes such as the tendency to neglect distracting and 
irrelevant elements dissatisfaction with failure or with partial success. 
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25. Increased capacity for abstract reasoning whether applied 
to the subject itself, to other subjects in the curriculum, or to 
situations in every day life. 

26. Increased efficiency in the pupil’s response to problems 
which make demands upon his general intelligence. 

It is obvious that the objectives listed above vary greatly in 
importance. It has seemed desirable, however, to include in the 
list all the objectives commonly recognized, with a view to the 
ultimate determination of their relative importance by means 
of the studies and measurements to be applied to them as de- 
scribed in Section C. 


SECTION C 


The Measurement of Objectives 


In this Section the various objectives listed above are exam- 
ined with reference to the tests to which they may be subjected, 
and studies and inquiries are suggested for each objective in turn. 
Many of these topics will doubtless need to be subdivided and 
still further elaborated, as the investigation proceeds. The follow- 
ing analyses of Objectives 3 and 10 are here given by way of 
illustration of the methods proposed: 

Objective 3: Increased ability to understand Latin words, 
phrases and abbreviations found in books and current publications. 
and increased ability to use such expressions correctly. 


A. What Latin pupils and what proportion of pupils will have oc- 
casion to use their knowledge of Latin for this purpose? 
A study to determine the extent to which these Latin expressions 
occur in books, magazines, newspapers, etc. 
B. What proportion of the pupils studying Latin attain t’.is objective 
and to what extent? 

(1) A test of the ability of Latin pupils to understand these expres- 
sions. 

(2) A series of comparative tests to measure the relative growth in 
ths ability made by Latin and non-Latin pupils of the same 
initial ability. 

C. What content and methods seem to have been most effective in 
attaining this objective? 
Information should be secured from teachers in the schools in 
which tests are run in regard to the use made of material of this sort 
in connection with the Latin work. 
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D. What constructive measures should be taken to secure better results? 
A study involving: 
(1) A collection of these expressions. 
(2) An analysis of the vocabulary, syntax, and inflections employed. 
(3) An organization of this material in convenient form for use in 
teaching. 
(4) A description of methods which have proved most effective in 
the use of such material. 


Objective 4: Increased ability to understand and use less 
familiar English words derived directly or indirectly from Latin. 

It will be noted that both active and passive English vocabu- 
lary is included in this objective and that different types of tests 
will be required to measure results. 


A. For what Latin pupils and for what proportion of Latin pupils is this 

a legitimate objective? 

(1) A-study to determine what proportion of unfamiliar words met 
by pupils after entering high school is of Latin origin. 

(2) An inquiry as to what Latin pupils and what proportion of 
Latin pupils will have occasion to understand or use these 
words. 

B. What proportion of the pupils studying Latin realize this objective 
and to what extent? 

(1) An investigation involving a series of English vocabulary tests 
for each year of the secondary school given to Latin and non- 
Latin pupils in widely separated sections of the country and in 
different social environments. 

(2) A series of carefully worked out experiments and measurements 
in parallel classes (in sets of four) containing pupils of approxi- 
mately equal initial ability; as follows: 

(a) A class of pupils in beginning Latin in which no effort is 
made to teach derivatives. 

(b) A class of pupils in beginning Latin in which definite 
derivative study is given regularly. 

(c) A class of non-Latin pupils in which regular work in 
English etymology is given. 

(d) A class of non-Latin pupils in which no work in English 
etymology is given. 

(3) Since conditions would rarely be favorable for the ideal experi- 
ment outlined above, there should be a series of supplementary 
tests in which the difference in initial ability between the pupils in 
parallelLatin and non-Latin classes is first measured by general 
intelligence tests or special vocabulary tests, or both. Periodic 
tests similar to those described above will then permit the dif- 
ference in the rate of progress to be measured. Allowance will 
need to be made for the probability that pupils of higher in- 
telligence or possessing wider vocabularies at the beginning 
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will by sheer momentum increase their lead somewhat. This 
gain can be measured by including in the tests an equal 
number of words derived from non-Latin sources. Difference 
in the rate of gain in such words will measure the effect of 
initial superiority and permit its elimination from the result. 
It is possible that the extensive selection of pairs of pupils 
of equal ability may in large measure meet the conditions set 
for the ideal experiment described above 

(4) Investigations analogous to those just described but con- 
cerned with active vocabulary, e.g., a test to measure the ability 
of Latin pupils to discriminate in the choice of words which 
best fit into the sense of test sentences. 

What content and methods seem to have been most effective in 

attaining this objective? 

Information should be secured from teachers to enable the in- 
vestigators to determine: 

a. Whether the results shown in the tests have accrued automati- 
cally; if not, 

b. To what extent the study of derivatives has been a regular part 

of the work; and 

What manuals, word lists, etc., have been used. 

d. What teaching devices have been employed; for example, an 
inquiry to determine the importance of the study of already 
familiar derivatives in creating the habit of associating related 
Latin and English words and in providing the mental stimulus 
arising from unexpected discoveries regarding the meanings of 
common English words. 

What constructive measures as to content, method, and preparation 

of teachers should be taken to improve results? 

(1) Content of vocabulary: An investigation which shall determine 
in order of importance the 500 or 1,000 or 1,500 Latin words the 
potential capacity of which to explain the English language is 
greatest. This will provide one of the ingredients which should 
receive consideration in determining the vocabulary of second- 
ary Latin. The relative importance attaching to this element 
in the construction of text books will vary according to the 
nature of the constituency served. It should be the function 
of this investigation to provide exact information (now entirely 
lacking), not to determine its relative value. 

(2) Method of teaching: Obviously all constructive suggestions 
will be a product of the investigations discussed above and 
cannot be anticipated. They will naturally involve such ques- 
tions as: 

(a) Is regular work in derivatives necessary? 

(b) If so, how much time should be given to such work? 

(c) What class-room methods produce the most satisfactory 
results? 
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VALUE OF THE CLASSICS 





By Carvin Coo.ince, 
Vice-President of the United States 





We come here today in defense of some of the great realities 
of life. We come to continue the guarantee of progress in the 
future by continuing a knowledge of progress in the past. We 
come to proclaim our allegiance to those ideals which have made 
the predominant civilization of the earth. We come because we 
believe that thought is the master of things. We come because we 
realize that the only road to freedom lies through a knowledge of 
the truth. 

Mankind have always had classics. They always will. That is 
only another way of saying they have always set up ideals and 
always will. Always the question has been, always the question 
will be, what are those ideals to be, what are to be the classics? 
For many centuries, in education, the classics have meant Greek 
and Latin literature. It does not need much argument to demon- 
strate that in the western world society can have little liberal 
- culture which is not based on these. Without them there could 
be no interpretation of language and literature, no adequate com- 
prehension of history, no understanding of the foundations of 
philosophy and law. In fact, the natural sciences are so much the 
product of those trained in the classics that, without such training, 
their very terminology cannot be fully understood. 

Education is undertaken to give a larger comprehension of 
life. In the last fifty years its scope has been very much broad- 
ened. It is scarcely possible to consider it in the light of the 
individual. It is easy to see that it must be discussed in the light 
of society. The question for consideration is not what shall be 
taught to a few individuals. Nor can it be determined by the 
example of the accomplishments of a few individuals. There have 
been great men with little of what we call education. There have 


1 An address before the American Classical League, Philadelphia, July 6, 1921. 
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been small men with a great deal of learning. There has never 
been a great people who did not possess great learning. The whole 
question at issue is, what does the public welfare require for the 
purpose of education. What are the fundamental things that 
young Americans should be taught. What is necessary for society 
to come to a larger comprehension of life? 

The present age has been marked by science and commercial- 
ism. In its primary purpose it reveals mankind undertaking to 
overcome their physical limitations. This is being accomplished 
by wonderful discoveries which have given the race dominion 
over new powers. The chief demand of all the world has seemed 
to be for new increases in these directions. There has been a great 
impatience with everything which did not appear to minister 
to this requirement. 

This has resulted in the establishment of technical schools 
and in general provisions for vocational education. There has 
been a theory that all learning ought to be at once translated into 
scientific and commercial activities. Of course the world today is 
absolutely dependent on science and on commerce. Without 
them great areas would be depopulated by famine and pestilence 
almost in a day. With them there is a general diffusion of com- 
fort and prosperity, not only unexcelled, but continually increas- 
ing. These advantages, these very necessities, are not only not 
to be denied, but acknowledged and given the highest commenda- 
tion. All this is not absolute but relative. It is neither self- 
sufficient nor self-existing. It represents the physical side of life. 
It is the product of centuries of an earlier culture, a culture which 
was none the less real because it supposed the earth was flat, a 
culture which was pre-eminent in the development of the moral 
and spiritual forces of life. 

The age of science and commercialism is here. There is no 
sound reason for wishing it otherwise. The wise desire is not to 
destroy it, but to use it and direct it rather than to be used and 
directed by it, that it may be as it should be, not the master but 
the servant, that the physical forces may not prevail over the 
moral forces and that the rule of life may not be expediency but 
righteousness. 
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No question can be adequately comprehended without know- 
ing its historical background. Modern civilization dates from 
Greece and Rome. The world was not new in their day. They 
were the inheritors of a civilization which had gone before, but 
what they had inherited they recast, enlarged and intensified and 
made their own, so that their culture took on a distinctive form, 
embracing all that the past held best in the Roman world of the 
Caesars. That great Empire fell a prey, first to itself and then 
to the barbarians. After this seeming catastrophe scholarship 
and culture almost disappeared for nearly a thousand years, 
finally to emerge again in the revival of learning. This came 
almost entirely out of the influence of the Christian church. The 
revival of learning was the revival of the learning of Greece and 
Rome plus the teachings of revealed religion. Out of that revival 
has grown the culture of Western Europe and America. It is 
important to keep foundations clearly in mind. The super- 
structure is entirely dependent upon them for support whatever 
may be its excellence. However worthy a place it may fill, it 
cannot stand except on a sound foundation. In the revival of 
learning the philosophy of Greece played an important part. It 
was under its stimulus that the two methods of induction and 
deduction, experiment and reason by which the human mind 
gains knowledge, were firmly established. This swept away the 
vain imaginings of the schoolmen, gave a new freedom to thought 
and laid the beginnings of modern scientific research. It has 
brought about the modern era of learning which is reflected in 
every avenue of human life. It is in business. It is in education. 
It is in religion. No one questions its power. No one questions 
its desirability, but it is not all sufficient. 

It is impossible for society to break with its past. It is the 
product of all which has gone before. We could not cut ourselves 
off from all influences which existed prior to the Declaration of 
Independence and expect any success by undertaking to ignore 
all that happened before that date. The development of society 
is a gradual accomplishment. Culture is the product of a continu- 
ing effort. The education of the race is never accomplished. It 
must be gone over with each individual and it must continue from 
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the beginning to the ending of life. Society cannot say it has 
attained culture and can therefore rest from its labors. All that 
it can say is that it has learned the method and process by which 
culture is secured and go on applying such method and process. 

Biology teaches us that the individual goes through the va- 
rious stages of evolution which have brought him to his present 
state of perfection. All theories of education teach us that the 
mind develops in the same way, rising through the various stages 
that have marked the ascent of mankind from the lowest savagery 
to the highest civilization. This principle is a compelling reason 
for the continuance of classics as the foundation of our educational 
system. It was by the use of this method that we reached our 
present state of development. 

This does not mean that every person must be a classical 
scholar. It is not necessary for everyone who crosses the ocean 
to be an experienced mariner, nor for everyone who works on a 
building to be a learned architect, but if the foreign shore is to be 
reached in safety, if the building is to take on a form of utility 
and beauty, it will be because of direction and instruction given 
according to established principles and ideals. The principles and 
ideals on which we must depend not only for a continuance of 
modern culture, but, I believe, for a continuance of the develop- 
ment of science itself come to us from the classics. All this is the 
reason that the sciences and the professions reach their highest 
development as the supplement of a classical education. 

Perhaps the chief criticism of education and its resulting 
effect upon the community today is superficiality. A generation 
ago the business-man who had made a success without the advan- 
tages of a liberal education sent his son to the University where 
he took a course in Greek and Latin. On his return home, because 
he could not immediately take his father’s place in the conduct of 
the business, the conclusion was drawn that his education had 
been a failure. In order to judge the correctness of this conclusion 
is would be necessary to know whether the young man had really 
been educated or whether he had gone through certain prescribed 
courses in the first place, and in the second place whether he finally 
developed executive ability. It cannot be denied that a superficial 
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knowledge of the classics is only a superficial knowledge. There 
can not be expected to be derived from it the ability to think cor- 
rectly which is the characteristic of a disciplined mind. Without 
doubt a superficial study of the classics is of less value than a super- 
ficial acquaintance with some of the sciences or a superficial 
business course. One of the advantages of the classics as a course 
of training is that in modern institutions there is little chance of 
going through them in a superficial way. Another of their advan- 
tages is that the master of them lives in something more than the 
present and thinks of something more than the external problems 
of the hour, and after all it was the study of the classics that 
produced the glories of the Elizabethan age with its poets, its 
philosophers, its artists, its explorers, its soldiers, its statesmen, 
and its churchmen. 

Education is primarily a means of establishing ideals. Its 
first great duty is the formation of character, which is the result of 
heredity and training. This by no means excludes the desirability 
of an education in the utilities, but is a statement of what educa- 
tion must include if it meet with any success. It is not only be- 
cause the classical method has been followed in our evolution of 
culture, but because the study of Greek and Latin is unsurpassed 
as a method of discipline. Their mastery requires an effort and 
an application which must be both intense and prolonged. They 
bring into action all the faculties of observation, understanding 
and reason. To become proficient in them is to become possessed 
of self control and of intelligence, which are the foundations of all 
character. 

We often hear Greek and Latin referred to as dead languages. 
There are some languages which may have entirely expired, but I 
do not think any such have yet been discovered. There are words 
and forms in all languages which are dead because no longer used. 
There are many such in our own language. But Greek and Latin 
are not dead. The Romance languages are a modified Latin, and 
our own language is filled with words derived from Greek and 
Latin which have every living attribute. This is so true that to a 
certain extent there can be no adequate comprehension of the 
meaning of a large part of the language employed in every day 
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use, and the language of science and scholarship almost in its 
entirety, without a knowledge of Greek and Latin. Our literature 
is so filled with classical allusions that an understanding of its 
beauties can scarcely be secured by any other means. 

The most pressing requirement of the present hour is not how 
we are to solve our economic problems, but: Where are we to find 
the sustaining influences for the realities of life? How are we to 
justify the existing form of government in our Republic? Where 
shall we resort for teachings in patriotism? On what can we rely 
for a continuation of that service of sacrifice which has made 
modern civilization possible? The progress of the present era 
gives no new answers to these problems. There are no examples 
of heroism which outrival Leonidas at Thermopylae, or Horatius 
at the Bridge. The literature of Greece and Rome is through and 
through an inspiring plea for patriotism, from the meditations of 
their philosophers to the orations of their statesmen and the 
despatches of their soldiers. 

The world has recently awakened to the value and the right- 
eousness of democracy. This ideal is not new. It has been the 
vision which the people of many nations have followed through 
centuries. Because men knew that that ideal had been partially 
realized in Greece and Rome, they have had faith that it would be 
fully realized in Europe and America. The beginnings of modern 
democracy were in Athens and Sparta. That form of human 
relationship can neither be explained nor defended, except by 
reference to these examples, and a restatement of the principles 
on which their government rested. Both of these nations speak 
to us eloquently of the progress they made so long as their citizens 
held to these ideals, and they admonish us with an eloquence even 
more convincing of the decay and ruin which comes to any people 
when it falls away from these ideals. There is no surer road to 
destruction than prosperity without character. 

There is little need to mention the debt which modern litera- 
ture owes to the great examples of Greece and Rome. Even the 
New Testament was written in Greek. It is unthinkable that any 
institution founded for the purpose of teaching literature should 
neglect the classics. Nowhere have the niceties of thought been 
better expressed than in their prose. Nowhere have music and 
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reason been more harmoniously combined than in their poetry, 
and nowhere is there greater eloquence than in their orations. 
We look to them not merely as the writers and speakers of great 
thoughts, but as the doers of greater deeds. There is a glory in 
the achievements of the Greeks under Themistocles, there is an 
admiration for the heroes of Salamis, there is even a pride in the 
successful retreat of the Ten Thousand which the humiliating 
days of Philip and Alexander cannot take away. 

But when we turn to Rome we are overwhelmed by its great- 
ness. When we recall the difficulties of the transportation of that 
day, which made the defense easy and attack difficult, her achieve- 
ment, not only in conquering all that there was of the then civil- 
ized western world, but in holding it in subjection with a reign of 
law so absolute that the world has never known a peace so secure 
as that of the Pax Romanum, strikes us with wonder. They gave 
to the world the first great example of order, and a tolerable state 
of liberty under the law. As we study their history, there is re- 
vealed to us one of the greatest peoples, under the guidance of 
great leaders, exhausting themselves in their efforts that the civil- 
ized world might be unified and the stage set for the entrance of 
Christianity. In their conquests, we see one of the most stupen- 
dous services, and in their disintegration one of the most gigantic 
tragedies which ever befell a great people. 

Everyone knows that the culture of Greece and Rome is 
gone. They could not be restored, they could not be successfully 
imitated. What those who advocate their continued study desire 
to bring about is the endurance of that modern culture which has 
been the result of a familiarity with the classics of these two great 
peoples. We do not wish to be Greek, we do not wish to be 
Roman. We have a great desire to be supremely American. That 
purpose we know we can accomplish by continuing the process 
which has made us Americans. We must search out and think 
the thoughts of those who established our institutions. The 
education which made them must not be divorced from the educa- 
tion which is to make us. In our efforts to minister to man’s 
material welfare we must not forget to minister to his spiritual 
welfare. It is not enough to teach men science, the great thing is 
to teach them how to use science. 
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We believe in our Republic. We believe in the principles of 
democracy. We believe in liberty. We believe in order under the 
established provisions of law. We believe in the promotion of 
literature and the arts. We believe in the righteous authority of 
organized Government. We believe in patriotism. These beliefs 
must be supported and strengthened. They are not to be inquired 
of for gain and profit, though without them all gain and all profit 
would pass away. They will not be found in the teachings devoted 
exclusively to commercialism though without them commerce 
would not exist. These are the higher things of life. Their teach- 
ing has come to us from the classics. If they are to be maintained 
they will find their support in the institutions of the liberal arts. 
When we are drawing away from them, we are drawing away from 
the path of security and progress. It is not yet possible that 
instruction in the classics could be the portion of every American. 
That opportunity ought to be not diminished but increased. But 
while every American has not had and may not have that privi- 
lege, America has had it. Our leadership has been directed in 
accordance with these ideals. Our faith is in them still. 

We have seen many periods which tried the soul of our repub- 
lic. We shall see many more. There will be times when efforts 
will be great and profits will vanish. There have been and will be 
times when the people will be called upon to make great sacrifices 
for their country. Unless Americans shall continue to live in 
something more than the present, to be moved by something 
more than material gains, they will not be able to respond to these 
requirements and they will go down as other peoples have gone 
down before some nation possessed of a greater moral force. The 
wil] to endure is not the creation of a moment, it is the result of 
long training. That will has been our possession up to the present 
hour. By its exercise we have prospered and brought forth many 
wonderful works. The object of our education is to continue us 
in this great power. That power depends on our ideals. The 
great and unfailing source of that power and these ideals has been 
the influence of the classics of Greece and Rome. Those who 
believe in America, in her language, her arts, her literature and in 
her science, will seek to perpetuate them by perpetuating the 
education which has produced them. 








AD ALPES* 


By H. C. Nutrinc 
University of California 
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Lucius autem iam patrem aspexerat, manusque statim ad eum 
tendebat. Quo viso, “Quam bellus est ille parvulus,” inquit 
mercator. “Quem cum video, semper recordor de versibus illis 
lepidis poetae Catulli: 

“Torquatus volo parvulus 
Matris e gremio suae 
Porrigens teneras manus 
Dulce rideat ad patrem 
Semihiante labello.”’ 

“Nonne scis,” inquit Sextus, “Publium quoque nostrum esse 
poetam? Versus luculentos paene cotidie facit.” 

Quo audito, Publius erubuit, et: ‘‘Tace, sis, Sexte,” inquit. 
““Nonne te pudet tam stulte loqui ?”’ 

“Quin heri,’’ inquit Sextus, ‘‘te in umbra veli sedentem vidi, 
cum aliquid magna cum cura conficeres.” 

“Age, fili mi,”’ inquit Cornelius ridens: “‘ Verecundari te haud 
decet. Audiamus quae scripseris.” 

Tali cohortatione inductus, Titus chartam haud invitus protulit 
et: “Paucos abhinc dies,”’ inquit, ““Annam audivi, cum vesperi 
leniter cantaret, quo facilius Lucius requiesceret. Canebat illa de 
laboribus civium suorum, qui domo expulsi Babylonem in exilium 
deducti sunt. Cantus erat et maestissimus et dulcissimus. Cum 
autem illa sua lingua uteretur, vix intellegere potui quid diceret. 
Sed paulo post me docuit quid cecinisset; ac verborum sententiam 
nostris modis ita exprimere conatus sum: 


“‘Sedemus amnis ad Babylonios, 
Nostrorum amaris funera lacrimis, 
Sione victa, conquerentes 
Exiliique gravis labores. 


* Copyright by H. C. Nutting, 1921. 
? For earlier chapters and explanation, see the April and May numbers of the 
Classical Journal. 
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“Tam victor atrox increpitans ioco, 
‘Sionis,’ inquit, ‘laetificis modis 
Cantate laudes. Cur sedetis, 
Consimiles ovibus, tacentes ?’ 


““*Hic ut canamus nos patrium deum 
Maesti exsulantes, barbarica in domo ? 
Sion, male hostes sic cadant ut 
Te cineresque tuos verebor.’” 


““Euge,”’ inquit mercator. ‘Mihi quidem hi versus optimi 
esse videntur. Si feliciter progressum feceris, aliquando poeta 
verus esse poteris.”’ 

At nunc Drusilla liberis: ‘‘Fortasse Anna vobis quoque aliqua 
narrabit. Eam rogate.’”’ (Nam interim Anna cum Lucio disces- 
serat, iamque haud procul sedebat.) 

Illa, cum audivisset quae liberi vellent: “Multa et clara,” 
inquit, “sunt facta virorum gentis meae; diesque deficiat, si 
vobis omnia narrare coner. Audivistisne umquam de homine 
omnium validissimo ?” 

“Herculem, ut opinor, dicis,” inquit Sextus; ‘nam ferunt eum 
omnes viribus superasse.”’ 

“Non Herculem dico,” inquit Anna, “sed Samsonem, qui 
manibus ipsis leonem dilaniavit.”’ 

“Idem fecit Hercules quoque,” inquit Sextus; ‘‘quamquam 
fortasse ille clavam suam tum gerebat.”’ 

“Omnia nondum dixi,” inquit Anna. ‘Samson, cum in quadam 
urbe eum hostes custodirent, clam noctu discessit postesque ipsos 
portae humeris abstulit.”’ 

“Eugepae!”’ inquit Sextus. “Vix credo Herculem ipsum id 
facere potuisse.”’ 

At Anna: ‘Postremo hostes certiores facti sunt vires eius in 
capillo sitas esse; doloque eum aggressi, capillum dempserunt. 
Tum Samson facile in eorum potestatem venit; quem, cum oculos 
ei eripuissent, in pistrinum deduxerunt, ubi semper in tenebris 
molam versare coactus est.” 

“Eheu,” inquit Cornelia; ‘quam me istius infelicis miseret!”’ 

“Ipse se pulchre ultus est,” inquit Anna. “Nam quibusdam 
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feriis, cum multitudo maxima convenisset, puerum oravit ut manus 
suas in columnas templi imponeret (nam ipse iam caecus erat). 
Quo facto Samson, cui capillus iterum promittebatur, omnibus 
viribus adnisus, columnas disiecit, et ruina templi hostes plurimos 
secum oppressit.”’ 

“Haec est fabula adprime lepida,”’ inquit Sextus. ‘‘ Potesne 
aliquid de bellatore magno narrare ?” 

Tum Anna: “Nostra gens exemplis talibus abundat. Longum 
est etiam pauca narrare. Sed olim erat pastor, qui vixdum iuvenis 
ingentem occidit hostem, qui verbis contumeliosis nostros ad 
proelium provocabat.”’ 

“De isto narra, sis,” inquit Sextus. “Audire cupimus.”’ 

At Anna: “Hostis erat gigas, nec cum eo congredi quisquam 
audebat; quare omnes credebant hunc iuvenem delirare, qui cer- 
tamen tam impar inire pararet. Accedebat ut puer armis militari- 
bus uti nesciebat; quam ob rem cum funda tantum et aliquot 
lapidibus levibus in proelium prodiit.”’ 

“‘Amens certe fuit,’’ inquit Sextus, “qui hoc modo armatus 
cum bellatore ingenti congredi auderet.”’ 

“Nullo modo,” inquit Anna; ‘nam auxilio Dei confidebat, 
neque id eum fefellit. Nam priusquam hostis propius accedere 
posset, lapidem in eius frontem tanta vi impegit, ut bellator 
ingens subito corruens humi fusus iaceret. Tum adulescens, 
gladio ipsius arrepto, caput hostis abscidit idque sanguine cruen- 
tum ad regem retulit.”’ 

“Vah!” inquit Cornelia. “Facta talia audiens horresco. 
Nonne aliquid laetius narrare potes ?” 

Tum Anna: “Multa laeta commemorare possum. Quin etiam 
recordor quaedam de hoc ipso pastore adulescente, qui postea rex 
gentis factus est. Olim, cum bellum cum finitimis gereret, hostes- 
que praesidio occupavissent urbem, quae erat ipsius patria, tum 
rex, siti oborta, militibus audientibus: ‘Utinam,’ inquit, ‘nunc 
bibere possem e fonte gelido, qui est prope portam patriae!’ Quo 
audito, tres milites virtutis maximae, clam castris egressi, per 
stationes hostium via gladiis facta ad fontem pervenerunt; tum, 
aqua inde celeriter hausta ad regem incolumes se receperunt. 
Qui cum cognovisset quanto periculo aqua adlata esset, bibere 
noluit, atque eam libans humi perfudit.” 
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“Regem optimum!” inquit Cornelia. ‘‘Huius modi fabulis 
maxime delector.”’ 

Sed iam Lucius, qui diu in gremio nutricis tacitus sederat, 
querellas edere coepit, Annaque eum in cameram ad matrem 
abduxit. Liberi interim abierunt ut cognoscerent quid ageret 
Stasimus. 

VI 

Iam dies complures caelo sereno navigaverant, omnesque 
gaudebant, sine periculo ullo iter totum confici posse rati, cum 
subito nubes atrae e mari oriri visae sunt, quae brevi diem oculis 
vectorum eripuerunt. In conspectu nulla erat terra, ventique 
turbidi per rudentes stridere coeperunt. 

Tum nautae vela subducere properaverunt, et omnia quae 
usui essent ad vim tempestatis leniendam parata sunt. Interim 
magister mulieres una cum liberis et servis camera se continere 
iussit. Viri autem paulisper in puppi ambulare perseveraverunt, 
etsi iam ventorum vi vestis eorum paene discerpta est. Brevi 
illi quoque libenter in locum tutum se receperunt; iam enim in 
mari erat atra nox, fluctus maximi navem feriebant, omniaque 
mortem minari videbant. 

In camera sedebant mulieres et liberi pavidi, et interdum 
fluctus tanti navem quatiebant, ut vix loco se tenere possent. Pub- 
lius autem, qui nolebat quemquam putare se esse anxium, librum 
poetae cuiusdam adsidue legebat. 

Cui postremo pater: ‘Quem librum,” inquit, “tam adsidue 
legis, mi fili ?”’ 

“Hic est liber optimus poetae Ovidi,” inquit Publius. “‘De 
naufragio loquitur. Audite quam lepidi sint hi versus.”’ Quo 
dicto, recitare coepit: 


? 


“Totidem videntur, 
Quot veniant fluctus, ruere atque inrumpere mortes. 
Non tenet hic lacrimas; stupet hic; vocat ille beatos, 
Funera quos maneant; hic votis numen adorat, 
Bracchiaque ad caelum, quod non videt, irrita tollens 
Poscit opem.”’ 

Sed iam subito Drusilla, quae prae terrore vix se continere 
poterat: “Desine, obsecro,” inquit, “mi fili, librumque illum 
dirum depone. Nonne vides nos quoque in periculo magno esse, 
et nobis fortasse brevi pereundum esse ?” 
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“Tranquillo es animo,” inquit Cornelius. ‘Valida est navis 
nostra, et nautae exercitati. In saxa latentia nisi in tenebris 
deferemur, omnia tuta sunt.” Tum Publio: “Sed, mi fili, censeo 
illud carmen relinquendum, donec omnes hilariores erunt.” 

“Quam mox in Italiam perveniemus ?”’ inquit Sextus, qui sub 
subsellium refugerat, ne quis sciret se flere. 

“Aliquamdiu per mare Ionium iam provecti sumus,” inquit 
pater, “et spero haud procul abesse terram Italicam.” 

Vix ea dicta sunt, cum clamor magnus in puppi subito ortus est. 
Quo audito, Cornelius et viri ceteri e camera celeriter prodierunt. 
Undique erant fluctus velut aquae montes, qui iam iam navem 
submersuri videbantur; ventique tantopere furebant, ut homines 
malo rudentibusque se sustinere cogerentur, ne vi tempestatis e 
puppi raperentur in mortem praesentem. 

Nubes autem iam rariores erant, inter quas dies iterum lucebat; 
et haud procul in mari vasto conspici poterat navis parva, quae 
fluctibus in scopulosum litus insulae modicae recta ferebatur. 
Haec erat causa clamoris, quo viatores e camera excitati erant. 

Tum Cornelius magna voce navis magistro, qui prope stabat: 
“‘Nihilne illis miseris hominibus,” inquit, “opitulari possumus ?” 

Ile maestus abnuit. “Vis venti nimia est,” inquit. “Si eis 
opitulari conabimur, nostra quoque navis in saxa feretur.” 

“Quam hoc est foedum visu,” inquit Cornelius gemens. “Vide, 
sis; mali iam fracti sunt, et vectores miseri vestes pro velis tendunt; 
alii etiam arma in mare praecipitant, ut navis sublevetur. Omni- 
bus modis mortem effugere conantur.”’ 

Dum haec fiunt, Publius quoque e camera egressus aegre et 
caute ad patrem adiit. Quo cum pervenisset navemque vidisset 
alteram: ‘“Eheu!” inquit; “male metuo ne hodie naufragium 


verum aspiciamus.” 

“Recte dicis,” inquit Cornelius; ‘neque ullo modo eis miseris 
opitulari posse videmur.” 

“Aspice,” inquit Publius. ‘Iam pauci cymba parva effugere 
conaturisunt. Vide quam effrenate illa in fluctibus saltet! Modo 
in conspectu est, modo aspici nusquam potest! Iam in ea sunt tres 
homines! Nunc remos agere incipiunt! Attat! Iam venit aquae 
mons! Cavete, miseri, cavete vobis!”’ 

Haec ipsa verba cum Publius diceret, fluctus ingens cymbam 
parvam evertit. Paulisper viri duo in gurgite nantes aspiciebantur- 
tum in mari mersi sunt. 
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“‘Haec diutius videre non sustineo,” inquit Cornelius, et pro- 
pere in cameram se contulit; Publius autem cupiditate videndi in 
puppi morari perseveravit. 

Ut pater cum Onesimo et Stasimo iterum prodiit, insula parva 
iam e conspectu recesserat neque usquam navis altera conspici 
poterat. Sol, qui iterum fulgere coeperat, se undis condere pro, 
perabat, at postremo nautae procul montes cernere potuerunt. 
Quo cognito, omnes gaudebant, cum scirent se brevi in portum 
perventuros. 

Tum Cornelius Stasimo: “Abi,” inquit, ““dominae nuntia, ut 
in puppim prodeat; nam demum terram exoptatam in conspectu 
esse.” 

Stasimus statim discessit, et patri Publius: “‘Existimo nos e 
navi Brundisii egressuros,” inquit. “Nonne res se ita habet, 
pater ?” 

“Tta, fili mi,” inquit Cornelius. “In hac regione terrarum 
nullum oppidum portum meliorem habet. Hic est locus unde 
Pompeius Magnus naves solvit, cum Caesarem fugiens exercitum 
in Graeciam traduceret. Et sicut nos nunc montes illos appro- 
pinquare videmus, ita ille olim eosdem nebulis obscuros procul e 
conspectu discedere vidit. Qua de re poeta Lucanus versus aliquos 
pulcherrimos fecit.” 

Interim Drusilla cum liberis e camera prodierat. Brevi 
tenebrae e mari surgere coeperunt; tum Cornelia, qui cum patre 
et fratribus stabat: ‘‘Videte,” inquit. “Aspicere videor lumen 
parvum procul fulgere. Quid est, obsecro ?” 

“Haec est pharus,” inquit pater, “quae noctu viam significat 
nautis, quo tutius naves in portum deduci possint. Sine hoc 
lumine fortasse e cursu gubernatores errarent, navesque in litus 
iniquum deferrentur.” 

“Euge,” inquit Cornelia. “In portum profecto incolumes per- 
veniemus. Sed nunc intro mihi eundum est, ut cum Anna sedeam 
dum Lucium consopiat.” 

Itaque illa discessit. Ceteri autem aliquamdiu in puppi ambu- 
labant; nam tempestas iam erat tam serena ut nemo intro se 
recipere vellet.' 


1 This chapter completes a first installment of Ad Alpes, which it is planned to 
publish in book form at a later date. 
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Edited by B. L. Ullman, University of Iowa 


The aim of this department is to furnish high-school teachers of Latin with 
material which will be of direct and immediate help to them in the class-room. Teach- 
ers are requested to send questions about their teaching problems to B. L. Ullman, 
lowa City, Iowa. Replies to such questions as appear to be of general interest will be 
published in this department. Others will, as far as possible, be answered by mail. 
Teachers are also asked to send to the same address short paragraphs dealing with 
teaching devices, methods, and materials which they have found helpful. These 
will be published with due credit if they seem useful to others. 


Latin for English 


Miss Elizabeth F. Smiley of the Jersey Township High School, Jersey- 
ville, Ill., writes: 


“At this time of the year we are receiving much text-book literature, 
much that is good, on methods of teaching Latin—how to teach Latin through 
English; how to teach English through Latin. May I speak of our experi- 
ment in teaching Latin through Latin? It has proved a genuine stimulus 
to vocabulary study in first and second year classes, is keenly enjoyed, and 
has made the students feel at home with the language. 

We proceed upon the theory that knowledge of word formation saves 
much time in using a lexicon; that the word stem may yield four parts of 
speech—noun, verb, adjective, adverb; and, as in English, its meaning is 
the key that opens them all. Accordingly, beginning with nouns in -éor, 
similar nouns are formed in class from all verb stems to date. Nouns in 
-las give a review of adjectives and so on. Nouns are turned to verbs and 
vice versa, adjectives and adverbs are formed from “hidden stems.”” Four 
parts of speech are worked out if possible. There is always Harper’s Lexicon 
to prove the correctness of our “guesses.” For example, firmus,-a,-um 
suggests firme, firmitas, firmitudo, firmo, firmiter. Some day we will find 
firmamentum and recognize it. 

I think that I may say safely that our vocabulary has been more than 
doubled if not tripled and that the young people regard Latin as a rational, 
workable thing. We have always done a little of this work, but systematic 
development has paid immensely.” 

Teachers may wonder why I put this under the caption “Latin for Eng- 
lish.” I do so because it gives me an opportunity to drive home the most 
important lesson of all in the matter of teaching Latin for English, a lesson 
which seems to have been almost universally neglected. English word forma- 
tion should not be studied by itself in the Latin class; it must come as a sequel 
to Latin word formation. Thus Miss Smiley has set forth an essential 
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first step for the study of English through Latin. Furthermore, all word 
formation, Latin and English, should be introduced at the proper point, 
e.g., prefix ad should be taken up soon after preposition ad has been learned, 
and both Latin and English examples should be used in illustration. 
Anything that is taught about Latin word formation is helpful for Latin 
and English, anything that is taught about English word formation is 
helpful for Latin and English, but most helpful is the combination of the two. 


Parallels 


The importance of drawing parallels between ancient and modern times 
in order to impress upon the pupils that the ancients were living flesh and 
blood was pointed out in these ‘‘Hints’’ last March. It was also suggested 
that such parallels might be displayed-on bulletin boards. 

The discussion going on as this is being written as to the possibility of 
putting the Governor of Illinois under arrest on charges of improper use of 
state funds while holding another office reminds one of the practice of the 
Romans, which we have inherited. In actual fact, though not in theory, no 
Roman magistrate could successfully be brought to trial while holding 
office. The reason for this practice was to prevent persons from bringing 
charges for purely political motives and thus interfering with the government. 
It is just this objection that the “friends of the court” raised in favor of Gov- 
ernor Small. The reader can judge for himself whether there is any political 
motive in the charges brought against the Governor of Illinois, whether they 
be false or true. There is not space to develop the parallelism further, but 
attention may be called to the fact that Caesar’s quarrel with the Senate, 
which led to the crossing of the Rubicon, to the Civil War of 49 B. C. and all 
its momentous consequences, was due to his desire to step from one office to 
another in order to prevent his political enemies from bringing charges against 
him while he was a private citizen. Perhaps some one will expand this paral- 
lel in a short article; in the meantime teachers are referred to the newspapers 
and to Abbott’s Roman Political Institutions, especially pp. 115, 172, 173. 


A newspaper showed a picture recently of the Earl of Minto carrying 
his bride over the threshold of her new home, and labelled it a “cave man” 
relic of the marriage by capture. 

The Romans had exactly the same custom, sometimes explained as a 
relic of the marriage by capture, sometimes as a precaution against the bad 
luck of stumbling over the threshold. 


A newspaper recently showed a picture of the “latest invention” to save 
policemen’s lives, intended for creeping up on outlaws who have barricaded 
themselves. It is nothing more or less than a steel version of the pluteus 
familiar to readers of Caesar, i.e., a double, hinged screen on rollers. 


Latin Composition 


Following the suggestion of a teacher a request was made in the May 
“Hints” for contributions to a discussion of methods of simplifying the 
teaching of Latin composition. It seems to me rather significant that there 
have been no responses. Composition is one of our most difficult problems. 
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I myself have rather positive views on most phases of Latin teaching, but 
I have no complete theory about composition. The difficulty is the funda- 
mental one of deciding whether its values are important enough in them- 
selves to teach it for its own sake in high school or whether it should be merely 
a help toward securing success along other lines. I incline toward the latter 
view. We have been hampered more by tradition in teaching composition 
than in other fields. An excellent proof of this assertion is the favorite term 
“prose composition” or, worse yet, merely “prose.” The term of course 
harks back to the time (still existent in England) when there was composition 
in verse as well as in prose, to a time, therefore, when Latin was used as a 
spoken and written language. I am sure that teachers of Latin would get 
a better perspective of the problem and would find simpler methods if they 
would avoid the objectionable term. Even the word “composition” is un 
satisfactory in referring to translation from English of set sentences or 
passages, but it seems hopeless to change usage here. 
Again I invite contributions to the discussion. 


Latin Clubs and Entertainments 


The files of the Classical Journal contain a great deal of useful material 
on Latin clubs. Especial attention may be called to the department of 
Current Events and to the following articles: 

Snyder, B. J., Latin Clubs and Their Programs, X, 164 ff. 

Snyder, B. J., Motive Energy in Secondary Latin: One Source, U1, 23 ff. 

Hoyt, Cheever, A Roman Republic in High School, V1, 286 ff. 

Schlicher, J. J., Latin Clubs among High-School Students, I11, 289 ff. 

A Community Experiment in Latin, XII, 561. 

There is also the book by Susan Paxson, Handbook for Latin Clubs, 
published by D. C. Heath & Co., $.88. 

The songs, games and plays mentioned in the “Hints” of the last volume 
furnish material for use in clubs or in unorganized social groups. 

Miss Mabel J. Mather, of the Cheboygan, Mich., High School, describes 
a “Latin party” given four weeks after the opening of school. Parts of her 
description are therefore pertinent at this time of year. She writes: 


The party was, to be sure, a very simple affair, but yet was certainly received with 
great appreciation by my pupils, to whom the idea of a strictly Latin party was new. 
I conducted it for all of our Latin pupils, some of whom were seniors and more than 
half of whom had had only four weeks of Latin. Accordingly, the Latin had to be 
very simple. The games are adaptations of common parlor games which are suitable 
for use with large groups. 

On entering, each person was given a slip of paper bearing the answer to a conun- 
drum. He was told to find among the several conundrums posted in conspicuous 
places around the room t_e one for which he had the answer and to guess as many 
others as possible. These conundrums were very simple, as, e.g., ““Why are most Latin 
verb forms like love letters?” (Because they have personal endings.) 

Next each guest had pinned on his back a slip of paper with a Latin word written 
on it. Then there was a lively contest to see who could secure the longest list of words 
copied from the backs of others. Following two other simple games a spelling contest 
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took place. The participants were divided into three equal groups and lined up on three 
sides of a square, while I stood with a scorekeeper on the fourth side. A letter printed 
on a large piece of paper was pinned on the front of the coat or dress of each contestant. 
As I pronounced the Latin words those in each group who bore the proper letters 
hurried into position in front of their respective lines. 

I have conducted many parties, but none more jolly than this. After they had 
departed I felt that I was acquainted with my pupils outside of the classroom and 
that because of this fact we could work together more effectively in the classroom. 


Miss Marjorie Carpenter, of the Girls’ High School, Riverside, Cal., 
writes: 

The Latin Club has had much fun in playing some very common games in Latin. 
For one thing the members wrote a long story in English using the names of prominent 
students and leaving many blanks for adjectives. Then we had everyone give a Latin 
adjective, telling each person only the case and gender desired. The blanks were then 
filled in their order no matter how ludicrous the combination of noun and adjective. 
Then the story was read amid much laughter. The girls have never forgotten some of 
those adjectives on account of the unusual associations. It adds to the game if every- 
one is told to give an adjective a little out of the ordinary. 

Our Club has all its songs and yells in Latin. Recently they challenged the 
Spanish Club to a basket-ball game and translated the players’ names into Latin so 
that they could yell for them in Latin: Smith, Faber; Boardman, Tabulahomo; Vail, 
Velum, etc. 


Conundrums 

Very often a conundrum, such as that mentioned by Miss Mather in 
the preceding section, is of much help in driving home a difficult point. 
Teachers are asked to send in their favorite conundrums. Here is an old 
one: “‘Why is the future of the third conjugation like an old maid? Because 
it has no -bo.” 


Interesting Prospective Latin Pupils 

Many a Latin teacher has seen the necessity of “‘selling’’ Latin to the 
newcomers in high school. Probably the best method is to convince the 
grade teachers and principals of the value of Latin and to get them to advise 
their pupils to study Latin. But that is not always possible. 

Miss Mary E. Burgoyne, of the Bridgeport, Conn., High School, has 
devised a clever little four-page folder, attractively printed by high-school 
boys, which is put into the hands of the entering students. Page one has on 
it the title “What Shall I Study?” followed by a Latin and an English quota- 
tion. Pages two and three contain brief arguments for Latin. The large 
initial letters of the paragraphs form the acrostic STUDY LATIN. Page 
four gives eight reasons, each of two words, for studying Latin. Then follow 
quotations on the value of Latin from Herbert Hoover, Viscount Bryce and 
Elihu Root. 

Teachers who desire to find such quotations will obtain them most easily 
from West’s Value of the Classics, published by the Princeton University 
Press, $1.00, or from a little pamphlet called The Practical Value of Latin, 
sold by Charles Knapp, 1737 Sedgwick Ave., New York City, for $.05. 








Book Reviews 


The Outlines of History. By H. G. WELLS, two volumes, pages 
648 and 676. Macmillan Company. $10.50. 


In 1914 it was said of Mr. Wells that he was jealous of the war. Appar- 
ently in an effort to satisfy his jealousy he has glanced over the history of 
mankind and has found abundant cause for dissatisfaction and discourage- 
ment. His history is to be written in the same spirit as Tacitus wrote his 
Histories, “neque amore et sine odio,” and one must confess that he has 
succeeded in maintaining an impartial attitude just about as well as Tacitus 
did. Christ and Confucius, Muhammad and Buddha are all to be placed on 
an equal footing (I, 573). They are all to be treated fairly but firmly. These 
are volumes to which any one may turn, no matter who his hero is, and there 
find him shorn of all his glittering reputation. “Pericles is a Greek demigog 
(I, 345), a political statesman rather of the calibre of Gladstone and Lincoln.”’ 
As for the latter, Gladstone is a “man of profound ignorance”’ (II, 429); 
Lincoln is subsequently alluded to but once (II, 443), where a single line tells 
his history. Alexander is a “precipitate wrecker of splendid possibilities” 
(I, 510). Julius Caesar is ‘‘an elderly sensualist or sentimentalist” (IT, 13). 
Of Napoleon Mr. Wells writes as the Romans (except Nepos) wrote of 
Hannibal. The man who conceived the battle of Austerlitz and the cam- 
paign of Paris is to Mr. Wells “‘not so intelligent a leader as Moreau or Hoche”’ 
(II, 374). In fact, he was “‘a scoundrel, bright and complete’’ (II, 375). 
All the good that he did would have happened without his intervention; 
all the wrong that he did is made lustily to live after him. Even his influence 
on the compilation of the Code Napoleon is minimized. 

But it is with Mr. Wells’ treatment of classical history that I am con- 
cerned, and to his representation of ancient culture I wish strongly to object. 
My objection is not that he drags to light every outworn scandal, especially 
scandals that are connected with sex relations; not that there are inaccuracies 
(e.g. the younger Scipio is called an adopted son of the elder Scipio, I, 477: 
“Men will treat the rough notes of Thucydides or Plato for work they never 
put in order as miracles of style” I, 360 (Mr. Wells has, of course, confused 
Plato and Aristotle! and Thucydides’ incomplete history is no more “rough 
notes” than Macaulay’s History of England); nor is it that I disagree with 
him in his judgment of historical values (e.g., the disastrous importance of 
the Punic wars, I, 468); nor in his portraiture of individuals. It is of course 
unfair in characterizing the elder Cato (I, 474) to lead the unsuspecting reader 
to believe that Cato left his horse in Spain because he was too cruel to bring 
him home; nor can anyone who studies the history of Julius Caesar seriously 
believe that debauchery was his principal occupation in life. My ground for 
objection is that Mr. Wells has failed utterly in giving his readers the correct 
perspective for the judgment of Greek and Roman culture. In the case of 
Athens particularly, his emphasis is on the shortcomings of Athenian democ- 
racy. He complains that the Athenians had slaves and that the women were 
not allowed to vote. Now when one remembers that slavery as an institution 
was abolished not very much more than sixty years ago; that it is hardly a 
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quarter of a century since women have been allowed to vote in any civilized 
country, one can scarcely blame the Athenians for not having reached this 
Utopian level. 

Mr. Wells constantly harps upon the absence of mechanical inventions. 
The failure of the human race to conceive the printing press fills him with 
great sorrow. To this he recurs again and again; and finally when the 
Alexandrian period is reached, he is so disgusted that he gives the reader an 
elaborate picture of the facilities which he himself has for writing his history, 
contrasting it with the meagre equipment of the Alexandrian scholar, and 
suggesting a familiar piano-player device which the Alexandrians should 
have thought of for handling their rolls. In fact, more space is devoted to 
the glorification of the appointments of Mr. Wells’ private study than is 
given to the Peloponnesian war and the American Civil war combined. When 
one contemplates the reluctance with which English civilization adopts 
labor-saving devices in the twentieth century, one feels that Mr. Wells 
should have a little more charity for Aristarchus’ inability to envisage the 
motor driven roller of the piano-player. It is a pity that Mr. Wells could not 
have weighed ancient civilization in the light of what it did achieve and not in 
the light of what it could have done under his direction. 

It is customary to speak of Mr. Wells’ histories as if they were a wonderful 
performance. They do not seem so to me. Given a professional writer and 
an amateur philosopher (see The Heart of a Bishop, passim), assisted by a 
corps of readers, and guarded from mistakes by expert advisers, and the 
Outlines of History are an easy task. What would not one have given for 
an Outlines of History written by that “profoundly ignorant man,” Mr. 
Gladstone! 

Mr. Wells’ Outlines of History has two distinct merits. His point of 
view is stimulating. By determining in every case not to accept the con- 
ventional view of an historical character or event, he stimulates the reader 
to aggressive dissent. In the second place, his history is readable, and that, 
in my opinion, is no small merit. Perhaps Cicero goes too far in saying that 
history should be written “‘ad narrandum non ad probandum.” Certainly 
Mr. Wells’ history is written ad narrandum (he himself admits that it is for 
the Hindus and the Moslems and the Buddhists, as well as for the Americans 
and the Western Europeans, II, 573); and perhaps the greatest thing about 
it is that it is actually being widely read. May I quote a single paragraph as 
a sample of Mr. Wells’ incisive style? 

“Wisdom passed away from Alexandria and left pedantry behind. 

For the use of books was substituted the worship of books. Very 

speedily the learned became a specialized queer class with unpleasant 

characteristics of its own. The Museum had not existed for half a 

dozen generations before Alexandria was familiar with a new type of 

human being; shy, eccentric, unpractical, incapable of essentials, strangely 
fierce upon trivialities of literary detail, as bitterly jealous of the 
colleague within as of the unlearned without, the bent Scholarly Man. 

He was as intolerant as a priest, though he had no altar; as obscurantist 

as a magician, though he had no cave. For him no method of copying 

was sufficiently tedious and no rare book sufficiently inaccessible. He 
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was a sort of by-product of the intellectual process of mankind. For 
many precious generations the new-lit fires of the human intelligence 
were to be seriously banked down by this by-product.” 
Louis E. Lorp. 
OBERLIN, OxI0. 
June 7, 1921. 
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